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the characteristics 
writers. 

Of all the dramatists of that golden era of 
English literature there is one whose handi- 
work can ordinarily be picked out without 
hesitation by those who have studied his 
methods and his mannerisms. The writer 
in question is John Fletcher, who created 
a unique medium for the expression of his 
dramatic ideas—a blank verse as different 
from that of Shakspere as it, in its turn, 
differed from the monotonous sing-song of 
the overrated Peele. The chief character- 


of our leading dramatic 


|istics of the very tlexible—indeed, too flex- 


*The English Catalogue of Books’—‘ Illuminated Manu- | 


scripts Cameo Classics York Library '’—* loter- 
mediaire’ —‘* Folk-Lore’'—‘The Publishers’ Weekly ’— 
*The Library Journal.” 


Notes, 
‘CAPT. THOMAS STUKELEY,’ 
Amonust the best of the less-known plays 
of the so-called Elizabethan era is ‘* The 
Famous History of the Life and Death of 
Capt. Thomas Stukeley,’ included in Simp- 
son’s ‘School of Shakspere.’ Of the plays 
of that great era accessible to me this was 


ible—verse of Fletcher are its abundance of 
feminine endings, the frequency with which 
the over-syllable is accented, the tendency to 
anapestic verse, and the reversion to the 
system of end-stopt lines from which English 
blank verse had been emancipated by a 
greater than he. There were other drama- 
tists who employed feminine endings, but 
none who employed them with anything ap- 
proaching the frequency of Fletcher, and none 
whoventured on triple and quadruple endings 
to the extent that hedid. He stands out even 
more by virtue of his use of the accented 


| over-syllable ; for, though it was adopted by 


one of the few with which I was totally un- | 


acquainted ; and it was not until February 
of this year that I embarked upon its perusal. 
Expecting little literary merit in the play, 
which has been favoured with none of the 
praise so generously bestowed upon the 
work of even the lesser dramatists of the 
period, I was afforded a most agreeable 
surprise. In the first three acts the character 
of Stukeley is magnificently conceived and 
excellently sustained ; and the play contains 
some scenes that would do no discredit to 
any play of the period—notably the humorous 
third scene of the first act (in Stukeley’s 
lodgings), and, in quite a different vein, the 
scene of farewell between Stukeley and his 
wife. It is to the former of these scenes that 
I wish to draw particular attention, not on 
account of its merits, but because it seems to 
me that the authorship of it can scarcely be 
a matter of doubt to any one acquainted with 


both Middleton and Massinger, neither used 
it so extensively as its originator. He is 
almost as distinguishable by the body of his 
verse as by its endings, by reason of its con- 
taining not only frequent anapzests, but not 
unseldom three or four unaccented syllables 
standing together. In no one of these 
respects does his verse stand quite alone ; 
but it is absolutely unique in the combi- 
nation of them. His = onl are also cha- 
racterized by absence of rime and, except 
in his early work, by absence of prose. 

That this verse of Fletcher’s was not a 
matter of gradual evolution, but a deliberate 
invention, is shown not only by the adoption 
of a novelty in the emphatic over-syllable, 
but also by the reversion to the old-fashioned 
end-stopt line. It therefore came upon me 
as a very great surprise to discover in the 
third scene of the first act of ‘Stukeley’ an 
anticipation of every one of the prime cha- 
racteristics of Fletcher. I was the more 
astounded because I was under the impres- 
sion that the play had been published in the 
middle nineties; but when I saw not only 
that the mechanism of the verse was Flet- 
cher's, but also that the modes of expression 
and the tone of the dialogue were distinctly 
his, I came to the conclusion that this was 
no anticipation of Fletcher's style and 
manner, but his actual work. Looking up 
for the first time the date of the play, I 
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found that it was printed in 1605. This is a 


very early date for Fletcher, but not too 
early, since his play * Woman's Prize’ bears 
internal evidence of having been written in 
its original form about 1603-4, as in it the 
siege of Ostend, which ended in 1604, is men- 
tioned as if still proceeding. The date of 
*Woman’s Prize’ is also fairly well fixed by 
the following circumstances. The play is a 
continuation of Shakspere’s ‘Taming of the 
Shrew, which contains allusions to Hey wood’s 
‘Woman killed with Kindness’ (1602-3) and 
Chettle, Dekker, and Haughton’s ‘ Patient 
Grissil’ (produced 1599-1600, but certainly 
altered prior to publication in 1603), ‘ Patient 
Grissil’ alludes to both ‘Taming of the Shrew’ 
and Dekker’s * Medicine for a Curst Wife, 
which was produced in July, 1602 (“curst,” 
be it noted, means “shrewish”). Finally, 
* Woman's Prize, like ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ 
contains an allusion to ‘Woman killed with 
Kindness.’ These plays may be taken to be 
all (some in their earlier and some in their 
later forms) contemporaneous; and they were 
apparently to some extent rival plays. The 
sub-title of ‘Woman's Prize,’ moreover, con- 
nects it directly with Shakspere’s play, and 
that is probably its original title. It was 
rey ised, per haps, a decade later, to which date 
must be ascribed the allusions to Jonson’s 
‘Silent Woman ’ (1609) and Shakspere’s ‘ Lear’ 
(1605). As further proof of Fletcher's early 
connexion with the stage, it may be noted 
that D’Avenant speaks of him as having 
worn the bays “full twenty years”; and, as 
he died in 1625, we have here additional 
reason for thinking 1605 not too early a date 
for him. But even had we no definite 
reason to believe that Fletcher was then 
writing for the stage, I should need only a 
possibility of his authorship to feel justitied 
in saying in regard to this scene of ‘Stukeley’ 
(and this scene alone), “Aut Fletcher aut 
diabolus. 

Since the above was written, I have seen 
it stated that *‘Woman’s Prize’ has been 
assigned to 1604 by Mr. Thorndike. I regret 
that I am unacquainted with either that 
gentleman’s work or the reasons whereby he 
reached his conclusion. BE. H.C. O. 

New South Wales. 

be continued.) 


BACON AS “GLENDOWER.” 
WE are continually being told that Bacon | 


is the right claimant to the credit of having | 
written certain plays. It does not seem to} 


i On, Bacons, on 


such pretensions. He took good care that, 
at any rate, there should be no mistake as 
to the authorship of the ‘First Part of 
Henry IV 

He strikes the right note in the very first 
line of the play, which is keenly satirical : 
“So shaken as we are, so wan with care ”— 
i.e. the poet, who alludes to his own name 
in the second word, pretends that he is quite 
“wan with care” at hearing of Bacon’s 
claims ; and in the third scene he intro- 
duces Worcester, who proceeds to explain to 
Hotspur (who here and in Act III. is partly 
the mouthpiece of Shakespeare) something 
as to the nature of these claims :— 

And Twill unclasp secret book, 

And to vour quick couceivring discontents 

I ‘il read you matter deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 

As to o’erwalk a current roaring loud 

On the alfast footing ofa spear. 

This was a pretty strong hint that Bacon 
had even then hatched a plan of contriving 
“a secret book,” by means of which he 
would, to his rival's “quick-conceiving dis- 
contents,” hope to pass over the “current” 
of popular opinion by trusting to the chance 
that the sper which he claimed would not 
shake. 

But Hotspur is merely amused, and replies, 
calmly enough :— 

Ii he [Bacon] fall in, good night ! 


In Act IL. the duel is continued after 
another sort. In sc. i. the second carter 
says :— 

**T have @ gammon of bacon and two razes of 
ginger, to be delivered as far as Charing Cross” ; 
meaning, of course, “*I have an = absurd 
pretension of Bacon’s which [ hope to be 
delivered from shortly.” And in the next 
scene he proceeds to business by the mouth 
of Falstaff; and he now speaks plainly 
enough :— 

“Strike, down with them: eut the villains’ 
throats! ah, caterpillars! Bacon-fed knaves! they 
hate us youth! down with them!” 

And yet again, in tones of fine scorn :— 

“Hang ye! gorbellied knaves! are ye undone? 
No, ye fat chutfs; | would your store were here! 
What, ye knaves, young men 
must live. You are grand-jurors, are ye? We'll 
"jure ye (adjure you), faith!” 

This is tolerably strong ; but the author of 
this play had by no means done with his 
rival yet. He must be still more clearly 
pointed out, and dismissed by something 
better than mere honest scorn. So he returns 
to the subject in Act IIL. by boldly intro- 


have been observed how, with his inimitable | ducing Bacon himself in the character of 
power of ridicule, Shakespeare himself treated | Glendower ; and here the contrast between 
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the pompous self - glorification of the one 
and the easy banter of the other becomes 
intensely amusing to all who are in the secret. 

Glendower begins by asserting, as a matter 
beyond contradiction, that Ae is the true 
shaker, the true Shakespeare :— 

At my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward. 
The rebuff comes promptly :— 

*“ Why, so it would have done at the same season, 
if your mother's cat had but kittened, though your- 
Ne if had never been born!” 

Poor Glendower can only repeat himself :— 

I say, the earth id shake when I was born. 
It is needless to quote the whole passage, 
which is truly delightful when its secondary 
meaning is thus read intoit. The iteration 
of “it shook,” “did tremble,” “In passion 
shook,” is obviously intentional. 

Bacon is half inclined to give in, feeling 
that the contest is becoming unequal :— 

Cousin, of many men 

[ do not hear these crossings. Give me leave, &e. 
The true self-conscious ability of the man 
breaks out in the irrepressible words :— 

And all the courses of my life do show 

I am not in the roll of common men.. 

And bring Aim out that is buf woman's sou 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art 

And hold me pace in deep experiineuts. 
The personal reference in those keen words— 
**deep experiments "—can hardly be missed. 
But all the reply that is vouchsafed to him 
is: ‘I think there is no man speaks better 
Welsh.” And when, even after this, Bacon 
still persists, Shakespeare roundly tells him 
that the only way “to shame the devil” is 
* by telling truth.” It was excellent advice. 

CELER. 


SARAH CURRAN, ROBERT EMMET, AND 
MAJOR SIRR’S PAPERS. 

Recentiy I saw the original inquiry of 
Francesca (9 §. iii. 349), who quotes from 
‘Irish Pedigrees’ (John O'Hara), but I 
wonder upon what authority Mr. O'Hara 
has stated, in referring to “the love letters 
from Sarah Curran to Robert Emmet,” that 
“Major Sirr of 1798 memory” found them 
“so pathetic that he says he wept over them.” 

Mr. H. Geratp Horr, at 9 8. iii. 472, 
quoted from ‘Ireland in ‘98’ (compiled by 
Daly from Madden’s ‘United Irishmen’), 
and suggested an examination of “the 
truculent major’s” papers in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, to verify the 
declaration that Miss Curran’s correspond- 
ence was burnt by Major Sirr some years 
before his death. The use of the extremely 


misleading epithet “truculent,” derived from 
Madden, is a sufficient warning that state- 
ments concerning Major Sirr do indeed 
require verification. An interesting anec- 
dete with which Madden’s autobiography 
(‘Memoirs of A. A. Madden,’ London, 1891) 
opens, and which ought to have appeared 
much earlier in ‘The United Irishmen,’ 
shows that “truculent” is not borne out— 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
should suflice to satisfy the general reader. 
Indeed, Madden in this anecdote admits that 
Major Sirr’s consideration possibly saved the 
lives of both the autobiographer and his 
mother. 

The note at the foot of a letter among the 
Sirr Papers in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, bears out Mr. Daly’s declaration as 
to the fate of the correspondence between 
Miss Curran and Emmet. I give a copy of the 
letter and of the note. The initials J. D. S. 
are those of Major Sirr's eldest son, the Rev. 
Joseph D'Arcy Sirr, D.D. Doubtless this 
note was Mr. Daly’s authority :— 


From Rt Hon. W. Wickham ou avvest of 
Miss Curran, 
at the Lord Chancellors, 
Friday 2 p.m. 

I Sir,—I lament exceedingly the circumstance 
of M' Curran’s absence from his country house on 
your arrival there, and am much distressed to learn 
the state of Miss Curran’s mind as described in 
your letter. 

I think it better, on the whole, that you should 
leave the house & return without delay to town. 
It isprobable that M* Attorney General will be with 
you as soon as this letter, but in any case I think 
you had better come away leaving Miss 8. Curran 
to the care of her sisters. 

Very truly yours 
W™ Wickham. 

One letter from Emmet was torn into fragments 
immediately upon my father’s visit. They were 
preserved & with great care reunited. The atrocious 
sentiments it expressed were all but diabolical. 
Never was such tenderness shewn to anyone as to 
this unfortunate & misguided lady. I saw the 
correspondence between her and Emmet tied up & 
sealed, in six or seven immense piles, & occupying 
a space of about a yard square. They were after- 
wards deliberately consumed out of compassion to 
the family. Never was such a correspondence 
earried on between lovers. Projects of domestic 
peace were all subordinated to those of public 
massacre & wrong. In one letter the poor maniacal 
woman gloated with satisfaction at the prospect 
of seeing her father hung from a tree in his own 
orchard. J. DS. 


I believe I have seen it stated that Curran 
never forgave his daughter for bestowing her 
affections on Emmet. H. Sree. 


Major Sirr. 


Easter Ecos. —Eggs payable at Easter 
were usually part of the rent due from 
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tenants under ecclesiastical lords. For|as to the troops having marched past the 
instance, the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's | body in slow time. 
must have received a vast number of eggs I was then a captain in one of the regi- 
from their many tenants ; see the particulars |ments assembled in Fort Ricasoli to witness 
in the * Domesday of St. Paul's,’ Camd. Soc., | the execution. 
pp. 17-19, 23, 26, 33-4, 43, 48, 51, 57, 62, 67-8, | The parade was formed at 7 «..1, the troops 
72, 77, 81, 83, 104, ke The eggs were to be | forming three sides of a square, whose fourth 
collected ‘contra Pascha,’ and were to be | side (seaward) was vacant. The prisoner was 
paid at that feast “ad honorem Domini.” | jn the cells near the entrance to the fort, 
At Worcester Priory the monks had eggs for | behind the parade, and from these cells the 
supper at Easter and Trinity; see further | procession started, to the music of the ‘Dead 
instances in the ‘Register of Worcester | March’ played by massed bands. It passed 
Priory,’ Camd. Soc., pp. 25a, 32b, 33b, 127a, | slowly along the front of the troops, from 
and in the ‘Custumals of Battle Abbey,’ right toleft. First came the Provost-Marshal, 
Camd. Soc, pp. 27, 98-9, 118, &e. A short an artillery sergeant, then a dozen men with 
form for the Benediction of Easter Eggs is carbines (the firing party), then the massed 
in the ‘ York Manual,’ Surtees Soc, p. 43". bands with muffled drums, then four men 
W. C. B. | carrying a plain black cottin, then the prisoner, 
Exster Servuicure. (See 8 S. i. 310; vii, accompanied on one side by a comrade, and 
283: 9 S. i. 284: vil. 264: 10% Si, 265.)—| on the other by a surpliced clergyman who 
At St. Mary Woolnoth, in 1539, they paid | Was reading quietly froma Prayer-Book. The 
watching of the sepulture,  viij'”| prisoner was. in his shell-jacket, which was 
(* Registers’ of S.M.W., 1886, p. xvii). In | unbuttoned at the chest and showed a linen 
1521 a testator left two ewes and two lambs| shirt. His hands were pinioned in front of 
to provide a light “afore the sepulere at | him. As he passed me I observed that his 
Morton, never to be put furthe from good | face was pale, and his eyes fixed on the 
frydaye, that candles be lighted afore the|cottin before him. Some artillerymen fol- 
sepulcre, unto the resurrection on Eastre | lowed him. The procession having arrived 
daie in the morning”: and in 1527 another|at the blank side of the square, the coftin 
testator ordered his tomb to be made of a| was put down, the bands filed off, and the 
convenient height, “that the sepulere at| prisoner, the clergyman, the comrade, and 
Easter tyme may stand upon” it (‘Visitations | the Provost-Marshal remained together while 
of Southwell, Camd. Soc. pp. 119, 128). the Assistant-Adjutant-General read the 
There are some notes on the Easter sepulchre | charges against the prisoner, the finding of 
in The Antiquary, xxxvi. 22. w7.c B guilty, the sentence “to be shot to death 
by musketry,” and the confirmation by his 
Patm Sunpay and Easter Customs.—The | Excellency ‘the Governor, who was also 
following payments were made at St. Mary | general officer commanding in the island. 
Woolnoth (* Registers,’ 1886, pp. xvii, liii):—]~ Then the Provost-Marshal blindfolded the 
1539. On Palme Sunday for brede ale and wyne | prisoner and shook hands with him. The 
geven to the preists and clarkes at reding of the | clergyman then shook hands with him, then 
Passion, vij". his comrade. 


For palme tlowers and caks on Palme Sunday, vi". 
1340. For setting up the railes upon the leds on lhe prisoner knelt on his right knee. The 


Palme Sunday, iii". firing party also knelt, and under the cloud 

At St. Mary Woolchurch Haw :— of smoke from the discharge of their carbines 

1637, 1642. Herbs and flowers to strew the church Le saw the 8 acenery fall on his right side. 

at Easter, Iv. 2d., Be. 2d. Then the Provost-Marshal went close up to 
W. Cc. B._ | him and fired a pistol-shot into his head. 


All the troops present then marched past 
the body in quick time, four abreast. A 
quantity of sand had been strewn for the 
man’s blood to soak into. W. 8. 


A Miurtary Execution.—In 7.P.’s Weekly 
of the 7th inst. a contributor gives an account 
of ‘A Military Execution’ in Malta at the 
end of the year 1861, as it was told him, 
some five years ago, by the late General) RocestveNsky.— Every newspaper has 
Keate. I doubt if Keate was present on the | adopted its own way of spelling the name of 
occasion, but I was, and my recollections of the Russian admiral now commanding in 
it are distinct and enable me to point out | Eastern waters, and some have attempted to 
some inaccuracies in the account just pub-| defend their idiosyncrasies. It may prob- 
lished, especially as to the prisoner having | ably interest your readers to know that he 
stood to be fired at, and falling forward, and | himself, when in this country ten years ago as 
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naval attach’, wrote it Rogestvensky. I 
presume the g has the sound of the English /, 
which is /:h, not of the French j, which is 2h 
-——in no case can it be zhd/,a combination of 
letters which does not convey any distinct 
meaning to me. I may say that Admiral 
(then Capt.) Rogestvensky was a member of 
the Navy Records Society, and that I, as its 
secretary, had several letters from him. 
J. K. Lavenron. 


To-pay: To-morrow. (See ante, p. 211.)— 
It shows great temerity to differ from Pror. 
SKEAT, whom we all honour and respect with 
good reason ; but till I know better, till he 
produces his evidence, though he writes so 
confidently, I cannot agree with him. ‘Do 
as you’re doing, and [’ll see ye the morn.” 
Does Pror. Skeat say this Scotticism is 
not equivalent to “...... L’ll see thee to- 
morrow”! To dnum deage, I doubt not, 
means “for one day”; but surely that is 
quite different. Again, he does not prove 
his case by telling us there are examples of 
t6 with the inflected infinitive. Of course ; 
why not?) When the infinitive was marked 
by an intlexion -en, as still in German, why 
should it drop this when the infinitive is 
preceded by the article fo, equal to the, as 
currently used in Yorkshire and in Lowland 
Scottish, as “t’ archdeacon ” ? 

70-day does not mean at a day or on a 
day, but this day. hope the Professor will 
say a little more; some of his disciples 
need it. T. 

Harpenden. 


Mr. Witsoy’s doubts (anfe, p. 151) as to 
the prepositional nature of the to in to-day, 
to-morrow, and of the to which is the sign of 
the infinitive, are unfounded. 

Lionet M. Srracnan. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


“Yuton”: “Laopan”: “Crrcum-Barkat.’ 
—These words are worth noting. The first 
two are Anglo Chinese words of almost daily 
occurrence in the English newspapers of the 
Far East. The yulohk is the single oar used 
over the stern for the propulsion of sampans 
and barges, after the manner sometimes 
called sculling in England. To yuloh is to 
row a boat in that fashion. The meaning is 
literally ‘‘ push and pull wood,” and as the 
rower ae at one side, and not at the end 
of the oar as in sculling, the pushing and 
pulling are actually what occur. Engineers 


assert that yulohing is the most effective 
method of manual propulsion. 

The laodah or lowdah is the chief boatman, 
generally in charge of the crew of a house- 
boat or small yacht. 


The word means ‘‘old, 


big,” or, to use a very common description, 
“number one.” The degrees of iniquity as 
expressed in the characters of one’s servants 
are : positive, house-boy ; comparative, m/foo- 
superlative, /aodah. 

Circum-Baikal, as indicating that portion 
of the Siberian Railway round the lake, I 
have seen several times in American and 
Anglo Chinese newspapers lately. 

Dun Aun Coo. 
Hongkew. 


Worron’s Lerrers.—It is stated at the 
end of the first of the interesting articles 
contributed by A. 8. on Father Paul Sarpi 
(ante, p. 45) that Wotton’s letter dated 
17 January, 1637, addressed “ To the Right 
Worthy Provost and Professor Regius of 
Divinity in Cambridge,” was included, for 
the first time, in the 1685 edition of ‘ Reliquize 
Wottonian.’ This is not quite correct, as 
the letter was printed in the 1672 edition of 
the ‘Reliquix.’ If a careful comparison is 
made between this edition and that of 1685, 
it will be seen that, as far as the ‘Table’ 
(pp. [583-4]), the latter is a page-for-page and 
line-for-line reprint of its predecessor. 
Differences in ty pography and spelling show 
that the type was reset, but otherwise the 
two editions are identical. To the 1685 edition 
was of course added the series of letters 
addressed to Lord Zouch which bring the 
pagination down to [714]. 

lt is good news to learn (ante, pp. 201-2) 
that a collection of Sir Henry Wotton’s 
letters and dispatches is about to be produced 
under competent editorship. The happy, if 
somewhat /nsouciant, disposition of the geniab 
Provost of Eton renders him one of the most. 
interesting personalities of the Jacobean 
age. Hitherto we have had to depend on 
the ‘Reliqui, and the collections issued 
by the Roxburghe Club in 1850 and the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1867 (Archologia, 
vol. xl.), from the MSS. preserved respectively 
in the libraries of Eton College and of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. There are severab 
inedited letters in the State Paper Office and 
in other depositories, and an annotated edition 
of Wotton’s correspondence, arranged in 
chronological order, will be a boon to students 
of the literature and diplomacy of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 

Potontus AND Lorp Bur LeicH : Ceci, AND 
Montano.—It was first suggested, I believe,. 
by George Russell French, in ‘Shakespereana 
Genealogica, London, 1868, that in the 
character of Polonius Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh is satirized. Polonius’s precepts to 
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Laertes bear a very striking resemblance to | 98 September, 1619 (7'ransactions of the 
Burleigh’s precepts to his son Robert on the | Shropshire Archeological Society, ix. 291, 
eve of the latter's departure for Paris. The} 298). He = ag | his will on 1 May, 1685, as 
matter has been several times referred to in|‘*S* Timothy Baldwyn of Bockleton in the 
*N. & Q., but not, so far as I have seen, the | county of Worcester, K‘, being of sound and 
particular phase of it which follows, and | perfect memory, though languishing and weak 
which, if l am right, goes to confirm Mr. | in Body,” and desired to be “ buried privately 
French's surmise. Why did Hamlet call | in the Church att Bockleton (if I there dye).” 
Polonius a fishmonger! Various reasons have | Liberal provision was made for his 
been suggested ; but if by Polonius was meant | «dearly beloved wife, all which is to little for her 
Burleigh, the answer is rather clear. I copy | great care and Love to me, and which I hope she 
the following from the ‘Encye. Brit.,’ art. | will continue to her daughter my dear neece for her 
‘Cecil 7 care and piety towards me. 
‘To alla up Sow the loss to the shipping which Two nieces are mentioned : Mrs. Ottley, wife 
‘ein downfall. of Catholicism had caused by | Of Thomas Ottley, Esq., of Pitchford, Shrop- 
diminishing the PR non for fish, he [Barleigh}| shire, and Miss Anne Baldwyn. le gave to 
obtained the passing of a curious law which made | “little Acton Baldwyn all his Books att 
the eating of flesh on Friday and Siturday, and on | London.” Sir ‘Timothy lived for several years 
ba ong jr acme were also placed on longer. His will (P.C.C. 24, Pyne was proved on 
22 February, 1696 [-7], by his nephew Charles 
When the law was new and fresh in the Bal iwyn, Esq. From his monument, given in 
minds of the people the topical allusion could | Nash’s * Worcestershire’ (i. 117 ), we learn that 
hardly fail to appear very pointed — and | Charles Batdwyn was C hancellor of the 
amusing to every one but the Lord | diocese of Hereford and father of the “little 
Treasurer. | Acton” referred to. These scraps may pos- 
But there are two other points on which [| sibly interest those who are acquainted with 
seek enlightenment. In the early version of | the exce ‘lent article on the worthy knight in 
the play (1603) Polonius is called Corambis, | the ‘D.N.B, Gorpon Goopw1n. 
and his servant Reynaldo is called Montano. 
Why were these change s made! Webster's ALEXANDER LuUDERS.— By way of supple- 
dictionary says that Cecil is from the Latin, | ment to the account given in the * D.N.B 
meaning dim-sighted. Corambis might be |(*XXiv- 252) of this legal and_ historical 
derived from cortm and 4is, and suggest | Writer, who died at Widcombe, Bath, in his 
seeing double, or perhaps from coryme,|Sixty-fourth year, on 25 November, 1819 
corywlus, the name of a herb supposed to | (Gentleman's Magazine, xxxix. ii. 569), it 
cause dimness of vision. In either case it|™ay be added that from time to time be- 
would seem like a play on Burleigh's family | (ween 1777 and 1800 he attended the annual 
name. This being so, it would seem likely | je dinner at the “Crown and 
that, after Burleigh’s death in 1598, some- | Anchor” Tavern in the Strand, and is there- 
body thought it best to change the name to| fore presumably to be identified with the 
prevent the satire appearing too obvious. Luders who, according to the school rolls, 
Ayain, it is well known that Burleigh was | commoner at W inchester College 1768- 
not above using spies, of whom he employed | 1770. He married . “ Miss Scawell [? read 
many. If one of these was named Hill or | Seawell; ef. Ix. 186], of Gower Street,” on 
Mount, or something similar, it would account 23 November, 1787 ; and his wife is said to 
for the original name of Reynaldo, who is| ave died at Bath on 22 December, 1806 
set by Polonius to spy upon Laertes. ‘eo weain’s Magazine, lvii. ii. 1125 ; Ixxvi. 
Dovs Cecil mean dim-sighted ! and is there 1253). He claimed to be a Knight of the 
any evidence that Lord Burleigh had a ser- Holy Roman Empire, and therefore I sup- 
vant with a name anything like Montano, | pose that his father, whom the © Dictionary’ 
especially one employed on secret service? || Speaks of as Theodore Luders, of Lyncombe 
Isaac Hutt Pearr. | Widcombe, Somerset, was identical with 
the “Theodore, Baron de Luders, a Knight 
of the most Holy Roman Empire,” who died 
Sir Batpwiy. (See 6S. x. 267.) at Bath on 5 or 6 December, 1774 (Gentleman's 
—This successful lawyer was the pastine of | Magazine, xliv. 598; ‘Annual Register,’ xvii. 
the three sons of Charles Bale iwyn (died | 199), and was buried on 13 December in Bath 
14 February, 1674), of Elsich, in Diddlebury, | Abbey (‘ Bath Abbey Registers,’ Har. 
Shropshire, by his wife Mary, daughter and | Pub., ii. 460). Had the claim to such knight- 
coheiress of Francis Holland, of Burwarton | hood any solid basis! If it was fictitious, it 
in the same county, and was baptized on was a stroke of genius on the part of the 
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heraldist who supplied the family with the 
coat of arms which Alexander Luders pasted 
into some of his books (now in the Inner 
Temple Library) to put beneath the arms the 
punning motto ‘* Non deludere.” The ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ calls Alexander Luders his father’s 
second son. Possibly the eldest was Theodore 
Luders, “late in the dragoons,” whose death, 
“lately, at Leghorn,” was reported in TJ'he 
Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1785 (lv. ii. 
$35). Lucretia Luders, of Widcombe, who 
was perhaps a sister, was married on 10 July, 
1776, to William Light, of St. Marylebone, 
Middlesex (* Bath Abbey Registers,’ i. 295). 
H. C. 

Boru: Concopar.—It is a great 
defect in Smith’s ‘Cyclopedia of Names,’ 
1895, that the Celtic element is treated so 
irresponsibly. The blunders are such as to 
make one suspect that neither the editor nor 
his staff had any knowledge of either Welsh 
or Irish. For the present I shall deal with 
only two of them. The name of Brian Boru, 
as we generally call him in English, may be 
used in Gaelic in two forms, viz., Borumha, 
the source of English Boru, and Boroimhe, 
sounded like our word “borrower.” Smith 
gives neither of these. According to him 
the name is Brian Borohma, pronounced 
Boréma, which I need hardly say is mere 
gibberish. 

Another Irish heroic name is given by 
Smith as Conchébar, with the English ch 
in “chureh.” There are three distinct errors 
here. 1. The name may be correctly written 
either Conchobhar or Concobar, but not 
Conchobar, which is at best an old and long- 
obsolete orthography. 2. The ch should be 
hard, not soft. 3. The stress is on the first 
syllable, not the second. Mr. Yeats has 
preserved the true rhythm in his ‘ Poems,’ 
1899, p. 108 :— 

And all around the harp-string told his praise, 

And Concobar, the Red Branch king of kings, 

With his own fingers touched the brazen strings. 

James Pratt, Jun. 

Foor-warMers ty Caurcu.—Casual refer- 
ences to the practice of carrying foot-warmers 
to church during the eighteenth century are 
not uncommon, and it is alluded to in the 
title of a patent dated 7 February, 1786, 
No. 1530, granted to Charles Frederick 
Hempel, of Cheyne Row, Chelsea, melting- 
pot manufacturer, for 
**Proof earthen cases of different shapes, with 
heaters made of the same composition, for the 
warming of beds, dishes, plates, &c., likewise for 
warming and keeping comfortable the feet in car- 
riages, pews of churches, &c.” 

I think that Hempel’s crucibles enjoyed a 


certain amount of reputation. There was 
a Johanna Hempel, described as of “the 
King’s Private Road, Chelsea, potter,” who 
took out a patent, dated 16 October, 1790, 
No. 1776, for a 

“composition made of earth and other materials, 
and the means of manufacturing the same into 
basons and other vessels, which so manufactured 
have the power of filtering water and other liquids 
in a more cheap, easy, and convenient manner than 
water or other liquids can now be filtered. 


RB. 


Qucrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


Tenses iN Fictrion.—Does any definite 
rule exist as to the use of the past and 
present tense in works of fiction, &e.? For 
instance, some authors are fond of using this 
form : “He falls to the ground, and writhes 
there in agony”; whilst others would say : 
“He fell to the ground, and writhed,” &e. 
As conveying a picture the former is more 
telling, whilst perhaps the latter is the more 
accurate. Carlyle’s * French Revolution’ is 
written wholly in the former strain. Some 
authors use both. Would such inconsistency 
be considered wrong in any way ! 

A. P. Hatron. 

15, Argyle Square, W.C. 

[The idea of the so-called “vivid present” is 
derived from the Latin, so that it can be used 
in conjunction with the past without error. But 
most of the fiction and prose we have read in which 
it occurs is by no means a recommendation for its 
use. It is rather in modern times the mark of the 


writer who tries to be vivid and fails. | 


Mr. Moxuay, Letcester Sevare Suow- 
wan.—Mr. CLarke, in his interesting 
note on ‘ Coliseums Old and New’ (10% §, 
ii. 485), alludes to the above-named person, 
and speaks of the panorama which was “ in 
the centre of Leicester Square some fifty to 
sixty years ago.” It would be very interesting 
if some further particulars could be supplied, 
for, upon looking through a fairly complete 
list of shows and showmen connected with 
this spot, I cannot find the name given. I 
was always under the impression that the 
‘*Great Globe,” erected on the garden of the 
square by Mr. James Wyld, the geographer 
and sometime member of Parliament for 
Bodmin, was the first building put up there. 
That was built in or about 1851, and for more 
than ten years attracted many people. 
should be glad of any information about a 
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pee building. In the “Great Globe” 

uilding were several theatres or lecture- 

rooms, and some panoramas found a home 

there ; but among the staff of lecturers there 

was not (so far as I remember) any one of the 

name of Moxhay. W. Hartanp- OXLEY. 
Westminster. 


Lawrance Famity or Batu.—I shall be 
glad to learn anything about the Lawrances 


of Bath. One of the daughters of Joseph | 


Lawrance married the Rev. U. Crofts, rector 
of Bath. Joseph Lawrance, jun., came to 
Africa some time in the forties; one son 
went to America. 

There is a family of Lawrances here in 
Cape Colony. Dr. Lawrance, of Middleburg, 
Cape Colony, is certain that his and our 
families are very closely connected ; but we 
cannot find out the link, though so many 
facts coincide. (Mrs ) A. Lawrance. 

Box 32, Graham's Town, Cape Colony. 


Patstinc or Loom.—Can any of your 


readers inform me of the whereabouts of an | 


old painting of a man pointing out a wooden 


loom to a female standing near him? The | 
date 1589 is on the picture, which was last | 


heard of about 1800. S. W. Kesey. 
45, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


Jexnnxincs Arms.—I am desirous of find- 


ing out the most ancient arms of the Jennings | 


family. Viscount Wolseley, in his life of the 
Duke of Marlborough, says the family were 
entitled to bear arms from the earliest times, 
and were of most ancient lineage, but does 
not give his authority. 

Lord Valentia said that the Jenningses were 
descended from a knight named Jean de 
Nangis, who came from Nangis, in Burgundy, 
and that the name was corrupted, first to 
Jeannangis and afterwards to Jennings ; that 
this knight came to England in the reign of 
Henry IIL, and was buried at Selby, York- 
shire ; and that the Burgundian family were 
decended from or connected with Thibault, 
seventh Count of Provence. The family 
tombs were in the Chartreuse, Dijon. 

I can find in Burke only the following arms 
of later date :— 

Jennings, Lord Mayor of London (granted 
1508), also of Yorkshire: Arg., a chevron gu. 


between three plummets sable. Crest, a| 


wolf's head erased, per pale arg. and vert. 

Staffordshire Jennings : Arg., on a chevron 
gu. three plummets or. 

Jennings, Ipsley, Warwickshire: Arg, a 
chevron between three griftins’ heads erased 
or, a chief of the last. 

Jennings (Lancaster Herald), time of 
Henry VIII: same as Ipsley branch. 


| The plummets appear upon the shield 
'earved over the noble marble tomb of 
| William Jennings in Acton Church, near 
Sudbury, Suffolk. This Jennings was the 
richest commoner in England in the time of 
| William IIL, who was his godfather. He 
dying intestate, his estate and personalty 
were thrown into Chancery, and the money 
is still unclaimed. Curtows. 


Abert As Poet AND 
Composer.—Few there are who will remember 
‘A Lay of Greeting from Afar,’ the music of 
which was composed by his Royal Highness, 
poetry being a translation from the 
German of Prince Ernest, beginning :— 

How it rustles ’mid the bowers! How it floats in 
whispers by ! 

What is this that stirs the flowers? Was it but the 
zephyr nigh ? 

The song ‘Does my Brother think of Me?’ 

is also a translation from the German of 

Prince Ernest, and the music by H.R.H. The 

first two lines are :— 

Have I then the lyre forsaken, which so oft my 

| hours would share 

All let me waken, all a brother's love 
aecire, 


' The poetry and music of ‘Come, Sweet One, 

| Come,'jwere by the late Prince Consort. The 

first verse ran :— 

Come, sweet one, come; the air is balm, the moonlit 
wave is shining: 

O, share with me that heav'nly calm within my 
bark reclining: 

Come, dearest, come ; come, dearest, come. 

| Perhaps some contributor will add to this 

| short list of H.R H.’s poetical or musical pro- 

| ductions. Atrrep Cuas. Jonas. 


Famiy.—Can any of your readers 
assist me in tracing the ancestry of Mary 
Hallet, who married John Batten, of Pen- 
zance, on 3 June, 1707, at Madron, Cornwall ? 
Mary Hallet is stated in the parish registers 
to be of Penzance. Was she any relation of 
Joseph Hallet, of Exeter, who was born 
4 November, 1656, became a Nonconformist 
| minister in 1683, and conducted an academy 
at Exeter? This Joseph had a sister Mary 
Hallet, born 15 October, 1659, according to 
the ‘ Dict. of National Biography,’ vol. xxiv. 

The great-grandson of John Batten and 
Mary Hallet was the Rev. Joseph Hallet 
Batten, D.D., F.R.S., Principal of Hailey bury 
East India College 1815-37. The name 
Joseph appears frequently among the de- 
scendants of this Mary Hallet and John 
Batten, and appears to give « clue to her 
parentage. 

The * Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
mentions the name of only one of the 
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children of the Joseph Hallet who was born 

in 1656, viz., Joseph Hallet, born in 1691, 

who was ordained as Independent minister 

at Exeter, 19 October, 1715. Had this latter 

Joseph a sister Mary residing at Penzance in 

1707? W. M. Barren. 
5, Rosebank, Church Street, Bradford. 


Worpswortu’s Hicutanp Girt. — Could 
any of your readers say if there is anything 
known of the name or the life of the Highland 
girl of Loch Lomond who was the subject of 
Wordsworth’s beautiful poem ?— 

Sweet Highland girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower. 
R. J. M. 

Dunedin, N.Z. 


ToastmMaster.—When did this important 
rsonage make his first appearance at public 
anquets ! VILLIAM ANDREWS. 
Hull Royal Institution. 


Hoorer: Extpertox, Wincuester Com- 
MONERS.—What were the Christian names 
(1) of the son of Henry Hooper, Esq . 6, The 


Crescent, Mount Radford, Exeter, who became 


a Winchester Commoner in 1842, and died in 
the holidays 1843; and (2) the son of Edward 
Merrick Elderton, solicitor, of 3, Lothbury, 
London, and The Grove, Effra Road, Brixton, 
and Marion Craig, his first wife, who became 
a Winchester Commoner in 1846 and, as I 
am told, died at school ? 
Joun B. 


Davin Barre Warpen.—I shall be obliged | 


for any references to published works, or any 
information regarding this American biblio- 
grapher. I know Allibone, Allen. Drake, 
Lippincott, and Webb's notices. Where can 
his portrait be seen ? Joun 8. Crone. 


JooKBINDING.—Can any of your readers 
give me information as to exactly what 
leather *‘ Lisbons” was! By what society 
was the " referred to in the 
appended advertisement paid !— 

* BooKRINDING.—As a general scarcity of Calf- 
skins and Lisbons, used in Bookbinding, prevails at 
this time, it becomes very seasonable to inform the 
Public, that the substitute, provided some time ago 
for such a period, is still to be had of J. Bowtell, 
printseller in Cambridge: by whom the discovery 
of Paper-making in imitation of leather, was made 
several years ago, and obtained a considerable 
— for its admirable assimilation, and dura- 
vility in the art of Bookbinding.”—C. Chron., 2 June, 
1798. 

B. Gray. 

10, Green Street, Cambridge. 


“ Lecenvre.”—Can your readers give me 
any information of an artist who signs 


himself ‘*Legenvre”? The signature is 
beneath a small well-finished portrait in 
water colours, dated 1833. I cannot find the 
name in Bryan or any dictionary of artists. 
On the miniature portrait of a lady, 
painted about the year 1810, I find the 
initials R. T. The second letter is so formed 
that it might stand for I, J, or T. I should 
be glad to know of the miniaturist to whom 
these initials might belong. PALLET. 


ErtcramM on A Rose. — 
If this white rose offend thy sight, 
It in thy bosom wear ; 
*T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 
Who was the author of this ingenious con- 
ceit, which I find quoted in Madame Wad- 
dington’s charming ‘ Letters of a Diplomat’s 
Wife,’ though there the first line has (by a 
lapsus clam’, I presume) “red” instead of 
‘* white” rose! F. W. 


LyxpE: Detatynpe.—Can any one tell 
me whether all the Lyndes, Delalyndes, or 
De La Lyndes (whose arms are given by 
| Papworth as three bucks’ heads) were settled 
|in Dorsetshire?) Were the Staffordshire De 
| La Lyndes another family? 


P. Montrort. 


Sr. Junran’s Pater Nosrer.— What is the 
| Pater Noster of St. Julian? It is mentioned 


|in Kenelm Henry Digby’s Taneredus,’ ed. 


1828, p. 4. N. M. & A. 
Buse Surxame.—Can you tell me the 
origin of Buse as a surname in England! 
My cook spells her name so. She is markedly 
Mongolian. I have always called her the 
Mongol. I have just read for the first time 
that we have descendants of Mongols in 
Malmesbury. C. N. 


Amperskins: Cnocotate Recire. — Lady 
Fanshawe, wife of Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
Ambassador from Charles II. to the Court 
of Madrid in 1665, after mentioning in her 
memoirs the death of her husband on 
26 June, 1666, and the ditticulties she ex- 
yerienced in transporting his body from 
Madrid, vid Spain and France, to London, 
where she arrived on 10 November, writes on 
23 November :— 

“T waited on the King, and delivered to his 
Majesty my whole accounts. I presented the King, 
Queen, Duke of York, and Duke of Cambridge with 
two dozen of amberskins and six dozen of gloves. 
I likewise presented my Lord Arlington with 
amberskins, gloves, and chocolate.” 

I should be pleased to know what is meant 


by “amberskins”; I presume something rare 


= 
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and specially Spanish, like chocolate. Le 
Comte de Cominges, the French Ambassador 
in London, in his correspondence in July, 
1665, writes :— 


“I wait only till Persod, the King’s messenger, 
comes back to send to you two cakes of chocolate, | 
the best in the world, with which | have been 
presented by the Spanish Ambassador.” 

He procures from the Spanish Ambassador 
the recipe for making “ this curious, dainty | 
chocolate,” viz. :— | 


“Il faut faire bouillir Teau, et apres cela et 
le chocolat et le sucre et ne point le remettre sur 

le feu. | 
The same recipe is in use at the present day. | 


James Warson. | 


Beylics, 
PALINDROME. 
S. iii. 249.) 
NoTHin« definite as to its meaning came 
of an extended discussion of this acrostic or 
eharm in 7'ke Penny Dost for the years 1894-5. 
What is certain about “Sator arepo tenet 
opera rotas” is that the inscription occurs 
not only cut ona lozenge-shaped board hang- 
ing in the chancel of Great Gidding Church, 
Huntingdonshire, but that it has also been 
discovered on a fragment of wall - plaster 
among Roman remains at Cirencester in 1878, 
now, | believe, preserved in the Cirencester 
Museum. This discovery placed many in- 
genious conjectures identifying it with the 
Middle Ages and later out of court. Its cor- 
rect form, as it appears in Great Gidding 
Church and alsv at Cirencester, should be in 
a square :— 
ROTAS SATOR 
OPERA AREPO 


Folkestone. 


TENET TENET 
AREPO or OPERA 
SATOR LOTAS 


It will be seen that it can be read from left 
to right, from right to left, upwards, and 
downwards. 

One conjecture is that the first words can 
be read as “Sat orare pote n’,” “Is it possible 
to pray enough?” Another, “The Father, 
Arepo, upholds His works, which are as 
wheels,” with which we are invited to com-| 
pare * Rerum Deus tenax vigor” and the first | 
chapter of Ecclesiastes. The words are said 


They are considered on the spot to be an 
enigmatic rendering of “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” In Hazlitt’s 
edition of Brand’s ‘Autiquities,’ vol. ii. p. 138, 
they are said to form an amulet, of the date 
1475, “for woman that travayleth of child.” 


| But possibly new and better solutions of the 


enigma will occur to readers if they can 


|obtain reference to 7'he J” nny Post for the 


months of October, November, and December, 
1894, and for January, 1895 (‘ Editor's Box’). 
J. Hotpen 

W. H. M. and others will find something 
about this in 2™ §, viii. 291, 421; 8 S. vii. 
105, 213. There are also some very interest- 
ing communications relating to it in the 
* Editor’s Box’ department of Zhe Penny 
Post, vol. xliv. (1894), and various ren- 
derings are suggested. “Arepo” 
was a personal name, or a quasi-personal 
name, invented for palindromical purposes. 
“Sator Arepo,” &c., arranged as a square, 
when it maybe read in four directions, is 
carved on a board in Great Gidding Church, 
Huntingdonshire, and is also to be found 
(said a correspondent of The Penny Post, 
p. 306) over the entrance of a chapel at 
Roquemaure, between ten and fifteen miles 
from Avignon. An illustration of the Great 
Gidding example is given on p. 328. 

Str. 

The only solution of the puzzle “ Arepo” 
which has come under my notice is its treat- 
ment as a proper name: ‘ Arepo, the sower, 
guides the wheels at work.” If there were 
no coherent meaning to the words they would 
still be very curious, much more so than a 


|simple palindrome. Arranged as they are 


on a Roman tile preserved in the Corinium 
Museum at Cirencester, where [ first made 
their acquaintance, they read the same not 


‘only forwards and backwards, but upwards 


and downwards. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Cuas. GILLMAN. 


If W. H. M. will allow me to write “arepo” 
as two words, “a repo,” I will venture to 
offer the following literal translation: “ Crea- 
tive Power holds the wheels by a thread.” 
I believe “repum ” was used at the latter end 
of the fourteenth century with the meaning 
of “thread,” although I am unable to offer a 
reference to any passage. hk. W. 


Wiypsor CastLe Sentry (10 §. iii. 229, 


to occur again, in exactly the same arrange- | 277).—The incident of the sentry at Windsor 
ment, on the external wall, over the entrance | Castle condemned to death for sleeping at 
door of an ancient chapel near the old town | his post, but reprieved on proving that he 
of Roquemaure, on the right bank of the) heard the clock at St. Paul’s Cathedral strike 
Rhone, ten or fifteen miles from Avignon. | thirteen at midnight, was made the subject 
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of a melodrama, part of the title of which 
was ‘The Thirteenth Chime.’ I remember 
seeing it announced for performance, pro- 
bably at the Surrey or Victoria Theatre, 
about the year 1859, but I regret that | 
cannot give precise information on these 


points. There has been much discussion | 


among experts as to the possibility of a 


clock like that of St. Paul’s striking thirteen | 


and no more. As | do not wish to spoil a 
ood story, I will not pursue this point, and 

f will say nothing about the distance 

between London and Windsor. R. b. P 


Joun Butier, M.P. ror Sussex (10 8. ii. 
129 ; iii. 257).—By the kindness of Mr. Slade 
Butler, who has permitted me to consult his 
genealogy and some manuscripts relating to 
his family, I am able to state that John 
Butler, of Warminghurst, was not one of the 
Butlers of Rye. 

I copy the following from a MS. note of 
Richard Weeden Butler (of Rye, surgeon, 
al. 1842) :— 

“The family originally came from the City of 

Worcester, where they practicd as Civilians 
[Attorneys], and was related to Samuel Butler, 
Author of * Hudibrass.’ Richard aud Daniel, the 
sons of Daniel Butler of Worcester, came to Rye 
in Sussex, and practiced as Attorneys several years: 
after which Daniel went to Margate in Kent, where 
He died.” 
Richard Butler became Town Clerk of Rye 
{in which office he was succeeded by his son, 
Humphrey Butler), and died 16 September, 
1734, aged forty-nine. 

Daniel Butler the younger, after practising 
as a solicitor at Margate for many years, died 
there in 1756, aged fifty-nine. 

R. L. Moreton. 


Queen oF Duncan IL. (10'S. iii. 107, 195, 
256).—I think that M. neglected to examine 
the printed Scottish chartularies before he 
committed himself to the dogmatic assertion 
that there is ‘*no such person on record” as 
Alexander de Moravia, 1089-1150. My autho- 
rity is a recorded charter in favour of Richard 
de Moravia, the grandson of Alerander cde 
Moravia. The italics are mine. Richard 


was afterwards Sir Richard de Moravia, lord | 


of Skelbo, Culbin, and Newton. As he was 
killed, when very aged, in 1259, his grand- 
father’s period would be céica 1089-1150. 

D. M. R. 


De Morcan: Turvitre iii. 168).— 
The only information which has been ob- 
tained at present of the early days of Capt. 
John De Morgan, the great-grandfather of 
the mathematician, is derived from a state- 
ment made by the gallant captain himself. 


He was the first military officer of the 
Company to receive a pension. To avoid 
| precedents, and to put a stop to further 
|applications, the pension was discontinued 
in 1758; whereupon Capt. De Morgan pe- 
titioned the Government of Fort St. George 
to continue it. In this petition he gave a 
short account of his services, and stated that 
he went out in the Company’s ship Bouverie 
in 1710. His name is not on the passenger 
list of the Bouverie ; but as it appears among 
the sergeants in the military list of 1715, it 
is to be inferred that he went out to India 
as a soldier. In that year he distinguished 
| himself in a fight at Fort St. David between 
the English garrison and the soldiers of the 

Rajah of Gingee. As a reward he was given 
a commission as ensign and the command of 
the Fort St. David garrison. In 1718 he 
was promoted lieutenant, with the temporary 
rank of captain when in command, reverting 
to lieutenant when a senior ofticer was 
present. Subsequently he commanded at 
Anjengo, and for brief periods at Fort St. 
George. He was pensioned in 1753, and died 
at Pulicat in 1760, aged seventy-six ; so that 
he was born in 1684. 

He married Sarah (née Clark) in 1717. 
Sarah was previously twice married: first, 
in 1706, to George Turville, a Company’s 
servant; secondly, in 1715, to Peter de 
Pommare, a free merchant. She had by 
George Turville a son Thomas, who died in 
1751; ason John and a daughter Elizabeth 
by Capt. De Morgan. John De Morgan, 
jun., appears to have commanded a country 
ship, which he also probably owned. His 
name appears in the burial register of St. 
Mary’s, Fort St. George, in 1768, as Mr. John 
De Morgan, mariner. Sarah De Morgan and 
her infant daughter Elizabeth died in 1720 
lat Cuddalore; her memorial stone with its 

inscription remains. 

Capt. John De Morgan married secondly 
Ann, who became the mother of Capt. 
Augustus De Morgan and other children; 
her maiden name is not known, as the mar- 
riage did not take place at Fort St. George. 
| He had a brother William, who was also a 
sergeant in the Company’s military service 
on the coast. He was promoted ensign in 
1741, and died in 1749. 

In French books of heraldry a coat of 
arms is assigned to a family of the name, 
which probably belonged to Brittany. There 
were many Frenchmen in the Company’s 
service at different times ; these well-known 
names will be remembered—Chardin, Hu- 
gonin, Du Pre. 

On the subject of men of education going 
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out to India as soldiers see ‘The History of 
Fort St. George,’ p. 37. 

The Turville family (spelt also Tourville 
and Tiville in the records) was on the coast 
some years before the marriage of George 
Turville and Sarah Clark ; the first mention 
of the name in the Madras records is in 1678. 
When Thomas Turville died in 1751 John De 
Morgan claimed his estate as next of kin, 
and his claim was allowed (St. Mary’s Vestry 
Records, 1753). Frank Penny. 

It is just possible that the baptismal cer- 
tificate of Capt. John De Morgan, of the 
H.E.L.C.S. (if military), may exist in one of 
the bundles of papers of the first appoint- 
ments of military officers in the records of 
the Military Department at the India Office, 
Whitehall ; or in the entry of his marriage | 
in the Madras Presidency in the Adminis- 
trator-General’s Department, also at that 
office ; or in the local newspapers, magazines, 
and gazettes (Indian and English) of 1760. 

C. Mason. 


29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W. 


Tue Great SEAL or iii. 
242).—The following extract from a letter 
written by my ancestor the Earl of Dun- 
fermline, Lord Chancellor of Scotland, to the 
Earl of Annandale on 30 June, 1614, request- 
ing that he may be furnished with a new bag 
for carrying the Great Seal, may be of in- 
terest. He says 

“Lord Dumbar send to me from thence eurie 
yeir out off his maiesties wardroppe ane bordered 
poolke for carieing the greate seale, sic as my Lord 
Chancelar caries thair, werie magnitic and honest : 
for that can nocht be gottin maed heir, or ellis I 
sould nocht trubill yiow nor nane for ane. Sence 
my Lord Dumbar departit this lyff, this three yeir 
I haue had nane, and sic as I haue are worne aulde 
and nocht sa cuimelie as neid war, quhilk 1 man 
wish yiow, cousing, tind meanis to gett supplied be 
his maiesties command out of the warderobbe, as 
hes bein before. Sir Alexander Hay, now clerk of 
Register, then Secretair, quha was in vse to cause | 
mak thame, sayes to me he caused, eiuer at my Lord 
Doumbarris directioun be his maiesties command, 
ane Mr. Brodic in the wardrobbe mak thame, 
and thay war all werie fair in deid, bordered with 
the armis of Scotland on the first quarter and 
thridde, Inglish on the second, and Irish in the 
fourt ; and with all ornamentis off baith kingdomes | 
ansuirabill, as I doubt nocht but the said Mr. | 
Brodic, or sum of his seruandis, hes yit the exempill 
beside thame and patrone: for the last 1 had was in | 
the yeir 1610, sent to me be my Lord Doumbar.” 


sSARON SETON, OF ANDRIA. 


Seton Cottage, Victoria Road, Great Yarmouth. 
| 


Penny Wares Wantep (10" S. ii. 369, 415, 
456 ; iii. 16, 98, 235).--L have heard people 
ask for “ penny-bread,” which is the same as 


oaf ; “ penny-bun” is common ; and “ penny- | some 


| (Halliwell). 


duck,” also known as “ savoury-duck,” is a 
venny round article made by some pork- 
mutchers, and sold hot with a liberal supply 
of gravy for that sum. I never solved the 
composition of the penny-duck. The prefix 
“penny” is in constant use for all kinds of 
articles sold at that price, and to enumerate 
them would be to run through a large pro- 
portion of toydom. Tnos. 
Worksop. 


‘Penny Theatres’ closed (see The Times, 
17 March, 1838, p. 7, col. 3); ‘Penny 
Lotteries’ (John Ashton’s ‘ History of Lot- 
teries,’ p. 48); ‘The Penny Gaff’ (J. Ewing 
Ritchie’s ‘Here and There in London,’ 1859) ; 
‘Peg Pennyworth’ (Yorkshire Votes and 
(Jueries, July, 1904, p. 135); Penny-wort ; 
Penny-grass; Penny-royal; Penniless Bench 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaAkL. 


Cock-Crower §. iii. 228).—In 
addition to the information given by Mr. 
Tuurston, I may add that the correspondent 
at 2™' S. iii. 69 stated that the duties were 
abolished on the accession of George L, but 
not the office and salary, which were con- 
tinued till the time of George LV. See also 
The Gentleman's Magazine, vol. lv. p. 341. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 240, gives a 
similar account to that in ‘N. & Q., and 
adds :— 

**From that period we find no further account of 
the exertion of the imitative powers of this im- 
portant officer; but the Court has been left to the 
voice of reascn and conscience to remind them of 
their errors, and not to that of the cock whose 
clarion called back Peter to repentance, which this 
fantastical and silly ceremony was meant to 
typify.” 

Brady is given as the authority—probably 
‘The Clavis Calendaria, by John Brady. 
note states :— 

“In Debrett’s ‘Imperial Calendar’ for the year 
1822, in the list of persons holding appointments 
in the Lord Steward’s department of the Royal 
Household, occurs the Cock and Cryer at Scotland- 
yard.” 

‘Anglia Notitia,’ by Edw. Chamberlayne, 
1684, p. 159, under ‘ Civil Government of the 
King’s Court,’ gives ** Cock of the Court one 
[person].” The 1694 edition, p. 226, under 
* Officers and Servants below Stairs, &c.,’ has 
“Cock and Cryer, William Sampson, board 
wages, 18/. 5s. per annum.” The same 
information appears in 1702, but the office is 
not aeatbenel in the 1718 edition. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


The household of King George I. included 
among the lower 


curious offices 
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servants. There were the rat-killer, the | 
mole - taker, yeoman arras - worker, stewer | 
of herbs, &c., but one does not find a 
“cock - crower.” One of the ofticers of the 
“Verge,” however, besides the Clerk and the 
Coroner, was the “Cock and Cryer,’ whose 
board wages per annum were 20/. (See John | 
Chamberlayne's ‘ Magne Britannic Notitia, | 
1723, pp. 539 and 547.) | 
J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 

(10 §, iii. 204).—See 
S. xii. 306, 376 ; 9 S. x. 328, 434. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

An English Catholic priest recently told 
me that on one occasion a very ignorant 
[rishwoman was instructing her young son, 
in his presence, to do what the priest told 
him, and that she wound up her directions 
by adding, “‘ If you don’t, his reverence will | 
turn you into a green stone.” ASTARTE. 


An Irish Canadian lady to whom I showed 
the paragraph on this subject gave me the 
following legend. A priest called upon a 
troublesome parishioner for his tithes late one 
evening. The parishioner was in bed, and, | 
annoyed at being routed out of his slumber, | 
put his head out of window and let loose 
some language. At this the 
priest made the sign of the cross, where- 
upon a great pair of horns grew out from 
the sides of the blasphemer’s head, so that it 
could not be drawn back through the window. 
Of course, the tithes were promptly paid as | 
the price of release. Avery Parpor. | 

Legislative Library, Toronto. | 
Martetto Towers (10' §. i. 285, 356, 411, | 
477; iii. 193, 252)—Mr. Pace is correct in 
his surmise. The old gun of 1706 had been 
built, muzzle upward, in the centre pier of | 
the tower to form a pivot for the central- | 
traversing platform of the new gun, as was | 
often the case. H. P. 


Francis Douce (10 §. iii. 223).—There is 
a fine medallion portrait of this distinguished | 
antiquary in Dibdin’s ‘Reminiscences of a 
Literary Life,’ vol. i. p. 312. Underneath | 
is inscribed ** Mrs. D. Turner del. —W. H. | 
Worthington se. Francis Douce, Esq., F.S.A. 
Born 1762. Died 1834.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Francis Gosling, mentioned by Mr. Goop- 
WIN, was a bookseller in Fleet Street and a 
member of the Stationers’ Company, after- 
wards a banker in the same house, and alder- 
man ; Elizabeth Miller Rivington was his sister 


William Henry Douce practised at 1, Fen- 
church Buildings, and de Henry Rivington 
who joined him in partnership was a son of 
Elizabeth Miller Rivington, whose great- 
grandsons continue the practice in the same 
house. S. H. 


Spratr Famiry (10 S. iii. 227).—A similar 
question appeared at 6" S. iii. 368 ; but after 


/an interval of twenty-four years, no reply 


has appeared. The Rev. Devereux Spratt,. 
in his diary, stated that on his return from 
captivity he stayed with his kinsman, the 
minister at Greenwich, whom your corre- 
spondent considers to have been the father of 
the Bishop of Rochester. 
Everard Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I cannot answer the above query, but can 
only refer AYEAHR to the works of men of 
ability and research. They give information 
which intimates that the paternity of Bishop 


'Spratt has not been solved. See ‘The Re- 


gisters of Westminster Abbey,’ by J. L. 

Chester (Harleian Society’, note, p. 276, 

and ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ by Joseph Foster. 
Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Dr. James Barry (10 §. iii. 228).—There- 
is an interesting, though incomplete, account 
of Dr. Barry in ‘Fifty Years of my Life,’ by 
the Earl of Albemarle (grandfather of the 
present earl). There were also several letters 
on the subject in 7he British Medical Journal 
about fifteen years ago. I cannot remember 
the date. From these it would appear to 
have been the opinion of some members of 
the profession that Dr. Barry was a herma- 
phrodite. J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8S. W. 

In a novel called ‘A Modern Sphinx,’ by 
Lieut.-Col. E. Rogers, published by Maxwell 
& Co., Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C., in 
1881, the author introduces Dr. Barry by the 
name of Fitzjames (?). The novel has an 
introduction, giving many particulars of his 


| (her) life, and also contains two portraits. 


I heard many particulars of the doctor 
from my father, to whose regiment, when in 
St. Helena, he was M.O. He is said to have- 
fought more than one duel. The ofticers often 
tried to make him (her) drunk, but he touched 
nothing but milk and vegetables. 

Famity iii. 225).—There- 
is no doubt about mash in the concluding 
extract : that, or rather mesh, is the common 
pronunciation of marsh in the South, where 


it has the technical meaning of a valley of 


water meadows with a broad weir-dammed 
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side channel, fed from higher up the stream, 
to act as a reservoir for irrigating the 
meadows. No little care and ingenuity are 
required in preserving the edges of and exits 
from the high-level conduits so as to ensure 


| 


an equable distribution of water over the | 


grass. This work and the manipulation of 
the sluices are entrusted to a functionary 
called “the drownder,” to whom the farmer 
looks to be afforded two mowirvugs and two 
grazings in the year. In the extract drowned 
tlooded, 


The name Haswell at one time was quite 
common in our town. In the deed of sale 
of the ground on which was built the 
church for the Rev. Thomas Boston, in the 
year 1757, James Haswell is mentioned as 
being one of the bailies of the town. After- 
wards he occupied the position of Provost. 
(One of the lanes leading from one street to 
the other is still known as Haswell's Close. 

J. Linpsay 

Jedburgh Public Library. 


Horsesnors ror Luck (10™ S. iii. 9, 90, 
214).—Mr. MacMicuaet at the last reference 
is wrong if he is describing the gesture made 
against the evil eyt, as I fancy he must be, 
when he says, “The ltalian makes the gesture 
of projecting the little finger and thum* with 
the remaining three fingers closed” (the 
italics are mine). The gesture he describes 
means tégnusu, the Sicilian for a person 
suffering from ringworm. The gesture which 
he probably wishes to describe is made with 
the little finger and first finger, never with 
the thumb. The gesture against the evil eye 
is so often wrongly described that it is worth 
while correcting such errors when they ap- 
pear in print. W. Green. 


In jewellery, horseshoes appear mostly 
with the two points downwards. I possess 
two lockets, one with a pearl and tur- 
quoise horseshoe, and the other with a 
diamond horseshoe, given to me about thirty- 
eight years ago. I also have a coral horse- 
shoe broegch, bought at the first Italian Ex 
hibition in London—all three have the points 
turned down. Lalways understood they were 
symbols of good luck. . 

If Mr. MacMrcnaen means the gettatura, 
or protecting from the evil eye, when he men- 
tions the Italians as projecting the little 
finger and thwa/ and turning them upwards, 

can only say that, having lived till seven- 
teen years old at Como and Milan, I have 
often seen the act of warding off the evil 
eye, but the thumb was not used; it was 
the first and little finger that made the horns, 


and they made darts in the direction of the 
person with the evil eye, towards them and 
even pointing downwards, but I never saw 
the horns pointing upwards. My son, who 
came home from Nice réé Avignon and Paris 
in a motor-car last month, says that quite 
six or seven times people made horns at the 
car and its occupants—more frequently in 
the southern parts of France. F. 5. V.-W. 


“FEBRUARY FILL DYKE” (10 iii. 248).— 
In Sussex they say :— 
February fill the dick 
Every day white or black. 
The husbandman has an old couplet :-— 
All the months in the year, 
Curse a fair Februeer. 
And: ‘** When the cat lies in the sun in 
February, she will creep behind the stove in 
March.” A German proverb says that ‘** one 
would rather see a wolf than a peasant in his 
shirt-sleeves in February,” while the French- 
man says, “A warm February makes the 
usurer merry.” Ray has, ** The hind had as 
lief see his wife on the bier, as that Candlemas 
Day should be pleasant and clear.” So 
“February fill dyke” is not meant vitupera- 
tively, but approvingly, as seasonable :— 
February fill dyke, be it black or white ; 
But if it be white, ‘tis the better to like. 
“Snow,” says Ray, 
“brings a double advantage: it not only preserves 
the corn from the bitterness of the frost and cold, 
but enriches the ground by reason of the nitrous 
salt (?) which it is supposed to contain. The Alps 
and other high mountains, when covered all the 
winter with snow, he had observed, became, soon 


| after the melting of the snow, like a garden, full of 


luxuriant plants, and variety of flowers.’ 
February makes a bridge, and March breaks it. 
J. Hotpen MacMicuak.. 

I supposed that the fill-dyke rime was 
known to every one. In West Yorkshire it 
was rendered :— 

Febuary fill the dyke, 
Whether it be black or white ; 
lf it be black, it’s the better to like. 
February was always pronounced 
quadrisyllable, with the first + omitted. 
H. SNowpen Warp. 


as a 


Hadlow, Kent. 


Mr. E. P. WoLrerstan put the same ques- 
tion five years ago, when you furnished a 
reply. His question elicited seven refer- 
ences to works treating on the subject, 
which were in addition to three which had 
already appeared in 7™ S. xi. 254. 

Everard Home CoLeMAn. 

SATTLE-AXE Guarp S. iii. 247).—The 
following, extracted from ‘The Present State 
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of the Court of Great Britain,’ 1742 (“Printed 
for T. Cooper, at the Globe in Pater-noster- 
Row ”), may be of interest to E. G. C.:— 

The Honourable Band of Pensioners. 

_“This honourable Band was first instituted by 
King Henry VII. for the greater Splendor of his 
Court, being design’d as a Guard for his Person, for 
which Reason they have their Posts of waiting 
assign’d them in the Presence-Chamber. 

* Their principal Duty is, to attend the King to 
and from the Chapel, whom they receive either in 
the Presence-Chamber, or sometimes at the Door 
of the Privy-Lodgings, lining each Side of the Room 
in ranks, with their Battle-Axes, which is their 
ancient Arms. They are in Number Forty, and by 
their original Institution are obliged to keep three 
double Horses, or Servants, who are, as well as 
themselves, to have proper Arms, and so are 
properly a Troop of Guards, and as such have been 
musterd by their own Officers: But this last part 
of their Daty has been frequently dispens'd withal, 
during the King’s Pleasure. 

“They wait half at a Time Quarterly; but on 
Christmas - Day, Easter, Whitsunday, All Saints, 
St. Georges Feast, the Coronation Days, and on 
other extraordinary Days, they are obliged all to 


from Madam Denny to save it, and engaged his 

Hand and Faith to the performance therof, but 

he not like a gentleman broke his engagement. 

“The Destroyer is destroyed and we are pre- 
served, so they that sowin Tears shall reape in 

Joye.—William Stamford [| Vicar}.” 

| “This Bible was preserved by the care of 
William Stamford all the tyme of the War, more 
especially when this Town was burnte in August 
and September, 1691. Given under my hand this 
10° of October 1691.—Tralye, Co. Kerrye.” 

Sir James Cotter was included in the 
| Articles of the Treaty of Limerick, but the 
| two captains who had actually burnt Tralee 
| Castle were ordered by Ginkel to be hung. 
|Their lives were spared, however, at the 
‘intercession of Edward Denny. 

(Rev.) H. L. L. Denyy. 


St. Stephen's, Dublin. 


Sr. Aynorr (10 iii. 247).—A_ similar 
inquiry respecting the same “moated house” 
‘near Saffron Walden appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
ten years ago (8"" S. v. 488), to which no reply 
has been given. I cannot find the name in 


give personal Attendance, under Penalty of the | any of the lists of saints to which I have 


Cheeque. They have the Honour likewise to carry 
up the King’s Dinner on the Coronation Day, and 
on St. Georges Feast, at which Time he usually 
confers the Honour of Knighthood, on two such 
Gentlemen as the Captain presents; which Office 
hath never been given to any Person under the 


Degree of a Nobleman, unless a Knight of the | transeriber’s error. 


| referred. Everarp Home Coleman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Heratpic (10 §. ii. 408 ; iii, 33, 94, 154).— 
It is possible that Crawe is the modern 
A fourteenth-century w 


Garter, which of late Years hath never happen'd.” | is sometimes hardly distinguishable from 44. 


A list of the ofticers and members of the | 
“ Band,” with their salaries, follows. Lord 


The copyist may have learnt the distinction 
in his work on the 334 pages that separate 


Allen Bathurst, afterwards Earl Bathurst, | the two instances. Q. \. 


became Captain in 1742, in place of the! 
Duke of Bolton. Herbert SouruamM. 


Information as to the guard of battle-axes 
attached to the Irish Viceregal Court will be 
found in ‘ Iilustrations of Irish History and 
Topography, mainly of the Seventeenth 
Century,’ by C. Litton Falkiner (London, 
1904), pp. 85-7. A plate in Walker’s //cher- 
nian Magazine for November, 1787, to which 
Mr. Falkiner refers, shows their uniform in 
the eighteenth century. 

F. Evrincron Batt. 

Dublin. 

Sir James Correr (10" §. iii. 167, 212).—The 
following entry concerning the above is 
written in the ancient “Denny” or Tralee 
Church Bible, a black-letter Bible of 1640, 
which escaped all the storms of war and 


Vapstexa Cuurcn, Norway (10 8. iii. 
246).—Mnr. PickrorD means to say that Queen 
Philippa of Sweden was great-granddaughter, 
not granddaughter, to Queen Philippa of 
England. 

War Mepats (10 §. iii. 247).—-There is an 
excellent book on English war medals, in two 
volumes, by Capt. A. E. Whitaker, of Bab- 
worth Hall, Retford, Notts. But as it was 
printed only for private circulation, it cannot 
be obtained through the booksellers. 

A. A. Kipson. 


JAcoBEAN Houses Fi eet Street 8. 
iii. 206, 250).—Ingress Abbey, Greenhithe, 
was built by Alderman Harmer. The pro- 
perty was left by him to his daughter, who 
married a Mr. Umfreville. I have a vague 
recollection that the mantelpiece mentioned 


rebellion which swept Kerry in the seven- 
teenth century :— 

“ Y°2" of September, 1691, the Mansion House 
or Castel of Traly, the seat of that worthy 
constant, and loyall gentleman, Edward Denny, 
Esq., was burnte by Colonel Rutte, by order of Sir 
James Cotter, who was then Governor of the 


County of Kerrye, after he had received a good sum | 


was pointed out to me by a member of the 


hes Ingress Abbey was sold by the 


Umfrevilles about two years ago. If my 
|memory is not at fault, | was told that part 
of the abbey was constructed with the stone 
from old London Bridge. 

Would Cot. Pripeaux care to be put into 
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communication with the late owners! 1| 
shall be happy todo this if he should so wish. 
| 
[Mx. Jous Hens also refers to Ingress Abbey. 
Woopen Fonts (10 8. iii. 169, 253).— Lino | 
is mistaken in assuming there is, or has been 
within recent memory, a wooden font in the 
parish church of St. Michael at Doddis- 
combleigh. I happened to be intimately | 
connected with the renovation of that fabric 
in 1879, and have been closely in touch with 
it ever since. The church contained no 
wooden font then, nor has it possessed one 
since. The windows in the north aisle con- 
tain some of the most interesting fifteenth- 
century glass in England. Their subjects 
illustrate the Seven Sacraments. 
Harry Hens. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 

Bacon or Usner? (10% §. ii. 407, 471; iii. 
94, 155, 234).--I have frequently seen the | 
authorship of Bacon's epitaph at St. Michael's | 
Church, St. Albans, ascribed to Sir Henry | 
Wotton, but never to Sir Thomas Meautys, 
who simply erected the monument at his 
expense. In Ashdown’s ‘St. Albans: His- 
torical and Picturesque,’ it is stated: “ Be- 
neath is a Latin inscription written by the 
accomplished Sir Henry Wotton (Provost 
of Eton College 1624-39)...... Sir Thomas 
Meautys had been private secretary to Lord 
Verulam.” I have no doubt Mr. Ashdown 
has good authority for his statement. 

Since the above was written I find that 
Rawley, Bacon’s chaplain, wrote that the! 
monument was erected ‘‘by the care and | 
gratitude of Sir Thomas Meautys,” “with an | 
Inscription composed by that Accomplisht | 
Gentleman and Rare Wit Sir Henry Wotton” | 
(‘ Kesuscitatio,’ 1657). Grorce Stronacn. | 


(10 §, iii. 243).—It is to | 
be desired that the plea of Mr. McPrke for | 
the immediate preparation of a bibliography 
of bibliographies may not pass unheeded. In | 
1880 the Trustees of the British Museum 
— an exceedingly useful ‘ List of 
sibliographical Works in the Reading-Room,’ 
and this was revised and considerably en- 
larged in 1889 by the present Keeper of the 
Printed Books (Mr. G. K. Fortescue). | 
would now urge that a third edition of this| 
valuable work be prepared, and [ would also | 
venture to suggest that the bibliographies 
named in the list be annotated, so that their | 
value and scope may be the more justly 
estimated. A. C, 


_ Mr. McPtxe's article is of a nature to 
interest many readers, and it more particu- | 


larly interested myself by reason of a growing 
bundle or two of notes in my possession 
which were tending to fill the gap pointed to 


in our books of reference. However, as stated, 
the work should be internationally co opera- 


| tive, and my object in writing now 1s to 


suggest that a straightforward author-list, 
such as M. Vallée has adopted, with a classified 
index, would be the most suitable form of 
publication, and probably the most useful. 
The book, in my opinion, should have a less 
cumbrous title than ‘ Bibliography of Biblio- 
graphies,’ and would with advantage extend 
its scope to constitute in itself a bibliography 
of printing, literary clubs, and the ana of 
bibliophilism. Davis’s ‘'wo Journeys’ are 


/not bibliographies, yet are bibliographical, 


and so with ‘The Book-Hunter’ and a speech 
of Mr. Morley’s on literature. May I inquire 
how many volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ it is estimated 
will suflice for the publication ? 
Marcuam. 
Hornsey, N. 


Bannerman (10" 5. iii. 167).— 
Both these names occur in the Madras 


'records in the eighteenth century. John 


Turing is mentioned in 1729 as a surgeon 
en the Greenwich in the Company’s service. 
Robert Turing went to Fort St. George as 
a surgeon's mate in one of the Company’s 
ships in 1729. He afterwards became surgeon 
of the garrison, and married in 1755 Mary, 
daughter of Capt. John De Morgan, who 
was the widow of Capt. Thomas Taylor, to 
whom she was married in 1750. But there 
is no mention of Janet Turing in the records. 
See Genealogist, vol. xx. pp. 105-6. 
Frank Penny. 

I venture to suggest that inquiry be made 
in Forglen parish, of which the Rev. David 
Bannerman was minister at the date of his 
marriage and for several years afterwards. 
His father, James, was appointed minister 
of Forglen in 1717, and died in 1749, in the 
eightieth vear of his age, and forty-fifth of 
his ministry. David had been appointed his 
assistant and successor in 1742. David's son, 
James Patrick, minister of Cargill, married, 
in 1793,a Mary Turing, and had a son James, 


'who became minister of Ormiston. There 


should be some note of these marriages, 
indicating the branch of the Turing family, 
in the parish records of Forglen and Cargill, 
or in historical accounts of these parishes. 
Turing was not an uncommon name among 
the clergy of the Church of Scotland in the 
eighteenth century. The minister of Rayne 
in 1705 was Walter Turing, who died in 1743. 
The minister of Drumblade in 1703 was John 
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Turing, who died in 1743, aged eighty-four, 
and left a son Alexander, who was minister 
of Qyne in 1729, and died in 1782, in the 
eighty-first year of his age and fifty-fourth 
of his ministry. He had two sons and seven 
daughters. A James Turing was appointed 
minister of Aberdour in 1733, and came to a 
tragic end in that year. 

For the information desired by your 
querist I would recommend that application 
be made to the present parish ministers of 
Forglen and Cargill, and to “the Rev. the 
Convener of the Church of Scotland’s 
Committee on Records, Croston Lodge, 
Edinburgh.’ W. 

‘Directions TO CHURCHWARDENS’ (10 §. 
iii. 264).—Mr. Hotcompe INGLEBY says, with 
reference to the term ‘‘outsetter”: ‘* This 
word has fallen into desuetude, and yet we 
have no successor or equivalent to describe 
the class of person referred to.” 

May I say that in Somerset the terms 
“indweller” and “ outdweller” are in active 
use to describe the ratepayers or tithepayers 
of a parish! The latter pay a small contri- 
bution in lieu of tithe—fourpence an acre in 
some cases—except for houses and curtilages, 
where the tithes are the same whether used 
by the tithepayer or not. This frequently 
leads to evasion where the tithe-collector is 
not acquainted with the “customs of the 
country.” The “apparent” occupier is not 
the real one; he “rents the grass” of his 
father or brother, who is only liable (as *‘ an 
outdweller”) to the smaller rate of tithe. 

James R. F.S.A. 

According to Le Neve's ‘ Fasti Eccl. Angl.,’ 
by Hardy, ii. 477, 490, Humphrey Prideaux 
(D.N.B., xlvi. 352), who was collated Arch- 
deacon of Suffolk on 21 December, 1688, and 
was installed Dean of Norwich on 8 June, 
1702, continued to hold the archdeaconry 
until his death on 1 November, 1724, his 
immediate successor as archdeacon being 
David Wilkins (‘ D.N.B.,’ lxi. 206), who was 
instituted on 19 December, 1724. This seems 
to be correct, as no intermediate archdeacon 
is mentioned in the index called * Liber 
Institutionum’ at the Record Office. 

H. C. 

Parisues (10 §S. iii. 128, 193, 274) — 
I have in my possession two letters which 
have appeared in the Daily Mail on the 
subject of small parishes. The first emanated 
from Ludlow. and bore the initials I. B. L. 
It appeared in the Daidy Mail of 6 May, 
1901, and was as follows :— 


* Ludlow ‘Castle’ has been a parish for upwards 
of 200 years. The present population is five. It 


was the same last census. There has been no birth 
in the parish for upwards of sixty years. It is well 
lighted with gas, has a good water supply, with a 
very fine old chapel: but service is only read about 
once a year, sometimes not that.” 

The second letter appeared in the J/ai/ of 
22 December, 1903, and in a list of small 
parishes included the following: “Ludlow 
Castle (Shropshire); one house; popula- 
tion, 4.” 

I do not, of course, vouch for the accuracy 
of these statements, especially in the face 


}of Mr. Hervert Soutiam’s explicit contra- 
diction. I merely reproduce them in order 
to give chapter and verse for the source of 
my reply. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Watrer ‘Historie or THE 
Worn’ (10% iii, 127, 194, 274).—After 
reading Mr. Jaccarp’s answer, I think my 
|copy must be the second issue, as it is 
| anonymons, and has the errata of the first 
corrected. Russet. 

Swallowfield. 

Snortrer: Warrore (10 §. iii. 269).—As I 
have before now found oecasion to refer in 
your columns to inaccuracies in 7'he Gentle- 
nuin’s Magazine, I would suggest the pos- 
sibility of a printer’s error having occurred 
in the entry quoted by Mr. Vipter, and that 
Oct.” should read 

John Shorter, of Bybrook, Kent (born 1659 
according to one authority, 1660 according 
to another), died 19 November, 1734 (Gyll’s 
‘History of Wraysbury,’ &c., p. 275), and was 
the father of Catherine, Lady Walpole. May 
not the entry given by your correspondent 
refer to this gentleman ? 

I have made considerable research into the 
lineage of the Shorter family, and, if October 
is correct, perhaps the entry may refer to 
Lady Walpole’s eldest brother John, the date 
of whose decease 1 have not been able to 
| trace. Francis H. Revron. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


House or Anjou (10 §, iii. 270).—See 
|Mr. Hereford B. George’s ‘ Genealogical 
Tables illustrative of Modern History,’ 
fourth edition (published by the Clarendon 
Press, 1904), Table XX XIII. 

A. R. Baytey. 


Russian Names (10 8. iii. 266).—Mr. F. P. 
MARcCHANT'S statement that Kuropatkin is 
“pronounced as spelt” will perhaps hardly 
help the ordinary Englishman, for probably 
nine out of ten of our countrymen pronounce 
the name of the Russian general as if spelt 
Kiuropatkin or Kewropatkin. The letter uv 
should, of course, be pronounced like our 00 
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in “food,” as also in the word Manchuria 
(with the ch soft) and in the Japanese names 
Oku and Kuroki. The latter name is gener- 
ally twisted by English perversity into 
Kiuroki. ‘To go further afield, the same rule 
applies to Sudan (Soudan or Soodan), Nubia 
(from the Greek Nota), &e. When the 
Matabele warriors were at the Earl's Court 
Exhibition sume years ago I saw a gentleman 
go up to one of the men and ask for ** Loben- 
gewla’s kraal.” The Matabele drew himself 
up to his full height, and, witha contemp- 
tuous glance at the erring Englishman, 
replied, = Lobengoola, Lobengoola.” 
Frepertck A. Epwarps. 


Twiss (10 S. iii, 249). —Some_ thirteen 
years ago I sat down on Christmas Day with 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunn and seventeen out of 
their nineteen children. I believe four were 
**cases of twins.” In one case at least the 
girls were so much alike in feature that 
their mother had to tie a ribbon on the arm 
of one to enable her to distinguish her from 
her sister. I can see these two pretty little 
girls in my mind's eye now. This answers 
one of the requirements of your querist. 
Another answer is that he can go to Rams- 
gate and make inquiries for himself, and will 
always be considered a welcome guest, for 
Mrs. Dunn is the proprietress of the West- 
bourne boarding-house there. 

He may like to hear, as an important family 
matter very little known, that twins can be 
insured against at Lloyd's, and on payment 
of 10/. the happy father, in case of twins, is 
made still happier by the receipt of 500/. 

Karen Tuomas. 


A striking example of close likeness, both 
mental and pliysical, is that of E. KR. and 
Cc. G. Allen, the well-known lawn - tennis 
jayers. I have known them well for years ; 
- though | know them apart when they 
are togetlher—please excuse the bull—when 
conversing with one alone I am not always 
sure to which I am speaking. They have 
also many characteristics and habits of 
thought in common. E. E. Srreer. 

Chichester. 


Ticgernacus (10% §. iii. 268). 
Latin form of the Irish Christian name 
Tighearnach, having the same sense as Basil 
viz, “kingly.” Tighearnach wrote the 
‘Annales IHibernici,’ which Dr. O’Conor 


printed in his ‘Rerum Hibernicarum Scrip-| events. It cannot be ( t L 
A good account of his| Mooltanis would be offended if their native 


tores Veteres,’ 1814. 


This is a 


| Gaclic it would be O’Rracin, and in English 
O’Breen, which last has the advantage of 
giving the man in the street a chance of 
pronouncing it correctly. 

This seems a fitting place to protest against 
the muddled way in which the ‘D.N.B.’ 
spells Irish surnames, mixing up no fewer 
than three systems of orthography. Some- 
times Irish worthies are inserted, like 
Tighearnach, under obsolete Gaelic forms of 
their names, sometimes under modern Gaelic 
forms, and sometimes under Anglicized forms, 
Chronology has nothing to do with it, since 
Roderic OConor and Tiernan O'Rourke 
appear under English spellings, whereas 
their contemporary who ought consistently 
to have been called Dermot MacMurrough 
appears under his Gaelic name, Mac- 
Murchadha. Jas. Prarr, Jun. 


Permit me to answer my question above, 
as | tind from advertisement of ‘ Bodleian 
Irish Manuscripts,’ about to be published, 
that “a fragment of Tigernach’s ‘ Annals’” is 
in the Bodleian; so the singular-looking 
form of the name [ quoted was the Latinized, 

8S. Kine, Br. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

| Replies also from Mr. KE. H. Coremas and Mr. 
J. Rapcnirer, the latter referring to Bishop William 
Nicholson's ‘ Irish Historical Library,’ 1776. 


Cureton’s Muctants (10 §. iii. 269).—The 
present 15th Regiment of Bengal Lancers, 
known as “Cureton’s Multanis,” was raised 
by Capt. Cureton in 1858. It was formed 
of a number of volunteer risalahs of Pathan 
horse, named from their commandants Cure- 
ton’s, Lind’s, &c. In 1859 it was called the 
Multani Regiment of Cavalry; in 1860, 
Cureton’s Multani Regiment of Cavalry ; in 
ISG] it became the 15th Bengal Cavalry ; 
and in 1890 the 15th Bengal Lancers. These 
details are from a very useful book recently 
published by the Government of India, ‘A 
Sketch of the Services of the Bengal Native 
Army,’ compiled by Lieut. F. G. Cardew, 
which gives the war services of this dis- 
tinguished regiment. V. CROOKE. 


The unfamiliar word is one of the lament- 
‘able results of altering the spelling of his- 
toric names of places. Readers of Indian 
|history are accustomed to Mooltan as the 


/name of a place rendered famous by certain 


be supposed that the 


life and works will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.,"| place were spelt in the British historic way. 


s.v. ‘O'Braein,’ which is the eleventh-century 
spelling of his family name. In modern 


F. 


[Reply also from Mr. F. A. Eowanps.} 
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| 
Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Angustini Dacti Libellus. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

Tue appearance of this volume furnishes proof how 
much spirit and energy are being thrown by the 
Cambridge University Press into the task of render- 
ingaccessible the treasures of the University Library, 
and supplying generally finely printed works, in 
which the bibliophile will delight. The work now 
reissued—the first lines of which, constituting the | 
title, are, filling out a contraction, “* Augustini Dacti | 
Scribe super Tullianis elogancijs et verbis exoticis | 
in sua facundissima Rethorica incipit perornate | 
libellus ”—forms the last of eleven tracts, constitut- | 
ing a curious volume, which was once in the collec- 
tion of John Moore, Bishop of Ely 1707-14, the | 
munificent patron of Clare College. With the | 
remainder of his tine library, it was purchased by | 
George L., and presented in 1715 to the University. 
It is one of three works in the same volume of 
which no other copy is known to exist. Concern- 
ing Dactus himself nothing seems discoverable. 
His work, which was printed near 1479 by “the 
Schoolmaster Printer at Saint Albans,” is one | 
of a class of productions with which, during the | 
period of Cicero worship, the early Renais- | 
sance overflowed. It is a beautiful specimen of 
typography, abounding, of course, in contractions, 
bat clear and legible. Two hundred and fifty 
copies only have been printed in facsimile, and the 
impressions have been rubbed off and the plates and 
the negatives destroyed. ‘Twelve works in all are 
to form the series, the next three to appear con- 
sisting of the *Anelida and Arcite’ of Chaucer, 
from the unique copy of Caxton’s Westminster 
edition of 1477-8; Lydgate’s ‘Temple of Glas,’ from 
acopy, also unique, of Caxton’s Westminster edition 
of the same date; and Thomas Betson’s * Ryght | 
Profytable Treatyse’ (from St. Jerome, St. Bernard, 
Gerson, &c.), from the copy printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in Caxton’s house. The Caxtons are among 
the first printed works of Chaucer and Lydgate 
respectively. The missale type used in the * Dactus’ 
is only encountered again in the signatures of the 
Laurentius de Sirona of 1480 and of the Joannes 
Canonicus. M. Dujardin, of Paris, is responsible 
for the facsimiles, the photographs for which 
were made in the Cambridge University Library. 
The four volumes named will be executed during 
the present spring, four more being to be anti- 
cipated in 1906, and four in 1907. Of the two 
hundred and tifty copies two hundred only are for 
sale. All are issued on hand-made paper and in an 
admirably artistic get-up. 


The Vision of Piers the Plowman. By William 
Langland. Done into Modern English by the 
Rev. Prof. Skeat. (De La More Press.) 

We have here another of those popularizations— 

or, as the French might say, vulgarizations—of an 

ancient poem which are owing to Prof. Skeat. As | 
in the case of Chaucer, many of whose works in | 
modernized language are in ‘*‘ The King’s Classics,” 
the best and most authoritative edition of William 

Langland is edited by Prof. Skeat. An interesting 

and valuable preface brings forward many facts 

little known to the majority of readers. It is the 
vision “ concerning” Piers Plowman, and not Piers 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Plowman’s vision. The part now reproduced in 
a modernized version is but a portion of the entire 
work. Over fifty MSS. of the work exist. Genuine 
historical value attaches to the poem, as showing 


| the every-day life of the fourteenth century, but 


the most significant aspect seems to be the satirical. 
The confessions of the Seven Deadly Sins form 
a wonderful piece of character-drawing. A few 
serviceable notes are appended, and the whole 
constitutes an attractive volume of one of the most 
attractive and readable of series. A pleasing illus- 
tration, rubricated from a MS. in Trinity College, 


| Cambridge, forms an attractive frontispiece. 


The Poems of Lord Tennyson. (Heinemann.) 
Unsirorm with the edition of Shakspeare in forty 
volumes, of which we have spoken as a miracle 
of cheapness, Mr. Heinemann has issued an edition 
of Tennyson's poems, comprising ‘Idyls of the 
King,” two volumes, ‘In Memoriam and other 
Poems,’ ‘ Maud,’ and ‘ English Idyls.’ Each volume 
has an introduction by Mr. Arthur Waugh, and 


}@ portrait or other illustration. The edition is 


bound to have a large circulation. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1904. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 

Tue sixty-eighth yearly issue of this most useful 
of books of reference contains over 300 pp, and 
fultils once more every requisite of the collector 
and the dealer. The title and the index of the 
works mentioned are once more in one alphabet, 
and are so arranged as to facilitate in every 
sense the task of reference. An appendix includes 
the Transactions of learned societies and the series 
issued by certain publishers. After these come 
the names and addresses of the publishers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with the chief among American 
and Canadian pencanen. We have nothing but 
—, for a publication the utility of which we 
1ave constantly and successfully tested. 


Iuminate? Manuscripts. By John W. Bradley. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
To the valuable and interesting series of “ Little 
Books on Art,” edited for Messrs. Methuen by 
Mr. Cyril Davenport, has been added a volume 
by Mr. Bradley on ‘Illuminated Manuscripts.’ 
This, which is illustrated with twenty-one repro- 
ductions in black and white or in gold and colours, 
shows the growth of the art from Greek and 
Roman to Renascence times —in fact, from the 
sixth century to the sixteenth. It will strongly 
recommend itself to the student and to the col- 
lector of Books of Hours. 


Tuk opening volumes of ‘‘ The Cameo Classics” 
reach us from the Library Press, and comprise 
Dickens’s 7'ale of Two Cities and The Beauties of 
Sterne. This is one of the most attractive of those 
cheap series which are a feature of the day. 


To “The York Library" of Messrs. George Bell 
& Sons has been added The Thoughts of Blaise 
Pascal, translated by C. Kegan Paul from the text 
of M. Auguste Molinier. The rendering is exem- 


| plary in all respects, and the prefatory matter is 


drawn from the best French authorities. The book 
may be dipped into or studied with the certainty 
of delight or gain.—Another addition to the same 
goodly series consists of The Thoughts of the Em- 
peror Marens Anrelius Antoninus, translated by 


the late George Long. During the last few years. 
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—and, indeed, it may be said the last few 
months —this work has been issued in various 
forms. No better or more trustworthy translation 
remains than that of Long, which, since its revision 
in 1873, has remained in highest estimation. The 
work is an indispensable portion of the library of 
every scholar. To the present reprint is added 


the well-known essay of Matthew Arnold, which | 


belongs to the first edition of the * Essays in 
Criticism.’ The admirable essay in question is 
given as an appendix. 


Tur Zatermediaire still continues to draw into the 
secure shelter of its erudite pages a world of notes 
making a strong appeal to every one concerned 
with genealogy, history, and archwology. The 
student of modern literature and drama may 
also tind instructive, and at times highly amusing 
information scattered among the more learned dis- 
sertations; for even ina journal principally devoted 
to antiquarian research the Gallic spirit refuses to 
be too grave and orderly. Among the subjects 
lately discussed are the misdemeanours attri- 


appreciation of true literature in England ; but in 
many parts of America, where “ plain people” are 
not only taught to read, but also supplied with free 
libraries controlled by trained librarians, a certain 
wide-mindedness—forming a basis for true cultiva- 
tion—must surely be acquired by men and women 
possessed of a little more than ordinary ability. If 
not, why not’ Where is the fault in the efforts 


; made to train the intellects of all people capable 


Yuted by tradition to the notorious Gilles de Rais, 


Benedictines who were Freemasons, Norman cou- 


frevies de chavite, the source of the spikenard used | 


by the Romans, the primitive form of confession 
in the Christian Church, and the pronunciation 
properly given to the name of Montaigne. 


Tue most important treatise in Fo/k-Love is | 


‘Midsummer Customs in Morocco,’ by E. Wester- 
marck, which shows that among the Berbers there 
are many observances not unlike the bonfire or 
water ceremonies still practised among certain 
European peoples at that season. This coincidence 
probably points to racial affinity, for these customs 
are said to be unknown beyond the lands yet 
influenced by the ancient ** Mediterranean race” 
from which the modern Berber and modern 
European are now believed to inherit’ many 
characteristics. ‘Some Notes on the Huculs’ is a 
paper which affords sad reading, since it is evident 
that “civilization 
virtue and integrity of a peoyne which was happy 
enough in its simple way while left in comparative 
barbarism. The note on ‘The Padstow Hobby 
Horse,’ an animal which still promotes holiday 
mirth on the Ist of May, contains a couple of 
curious May-songs: in one of these there is a dis- 
tine’ reference to the use of the long-bow :— 
W here are the French dogs that make such boast, 0% 
They shall eat the grey goose feather, 
And we will eat the roast, O. 
At Helston, as we are told in a foot-note, it is 
“those gallant Spaniards” who are to “eat the 
grey goose feather.” 


Tur possession of The Publishers Weekly an4 its 
advertisements, which cannot be accused of being 
over-diftident in statement, will certainly prove 
profitable to booksellers and bookbuyers. It supplies 
a list of the literary ventures, immortal and other- 
wise, which are now put forward by the aspirants 
for fame who are engaged in laying siege to the 
affections of the American reading public. 


The Library Journal, which also reaches us from 
“the States,” is full of carefully prepared papers 
that ought to be of service to many English 
librarians. The general education of the masses is 


said to have done scarcely anything to develope an | print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| the little liook will be ready very shortly. 


of real education ? 


Annot Gasquet has in the press an important 
work entitled ‘Henry III. and the Church: a 
Study of his Ecclesiastical Policy and his Relations 
with Rome.’ The work is based upon original 
documents, both in the Vatican and in England, 
and treats this important period in the develop- 
ment of English polity with the same impartiality 
that distinguishes the author's well-known works 
on ‘ Henry VIIL. and the English Monasteries’ and 
*The Eve of the Reformation.’ The book will be 
published shortly by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 


Prov. A.S. Cook, of Yale, has edited ‘ The Dream 
of the Rood’—an Old English poem attributed to 
Cynewulf—for the Oxford University Press, and 
The MS. 
was discovered in 1822 in the Chapter Library of 
the Cathedral of Vercelli, where it still remains. 
Prof. Cook discusses and dismisses the theory of 
Cxedmon’s authorship. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


Wr cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 


| spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 


| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
is once avain destroying the | such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
: ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 


entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
al the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “Duplicate.” 


R. 8S. (‘ Reminiscences of Thought and Feeling’). 
—This work was written by Mary Ann Kelty. 

J. Piekrorp (“‘ Gagger”).—One who applies the 
gag, concerning which the ‘N.E.D.’ says: “‘ Now 
often applied opprobriously to the action of a par- 
liamentary majority in ‘closuring ’ a debate.” 

Harry (“‘ Blanco White's ‘ Mysterious Night’”). 
—This is in many sonnet collections, and also 
printed in Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Literature,’ 
s.¢. ‘Joseph Blanco White.’ 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


STUDIES in PROSE and VERSE. The ROMANCE of SAVOY. 

IN UNKNOWN AFRICA. The REGISTER of WALTER GIFFARD. 

WILLOBIE HIS AVISA. 

"MID the THICK ARROWS. PATRICIA: a Mother. MONARCH: the Big Bear of Tallac. The 


WHITE CAUSEWAY. The MASTER MUMMER, A SPOILER of MEN, STRANGE 
PARTNERS. WANTED a COOK. 

BOOKS on BALZAC. SHORT STORIES. 

ITALIAN LETTERS of a DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. STUDIES in COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 
SLAVERY. BIRD LIFE and BIRD LORE, L'EDEN. MORNING PRAYER, COLLECTS 
and PSALMS, EVENING PRAYER. ENGLISH and SCOTTISH POPULAR BALLADS. 
ROUTLEDGE’S NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, CHANGE for a HALFPENNY. 

HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION: some Recent Reports. The LITERARY DEPART- 
MENT of SOMERSET HOUSE. The FIRST USE of ARABIC and SYRIAC TYPE in 
ENGLAND. SHELLEY'S STANZA-NUMBERING in the ‘ODE to NAPLEs. SCOTT'S 
BONNETS of BONNIE DUNDEE.’ 

CULTES, MYTHES, et RELIGIONS. 

The COMPLETE WORKS of RUSKIN. ARCH-EOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Last Week’s ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 
REMINISCENCES of a RADICAL PARSON. NOTES FROM a DIARY. 
A NEW LIFE of CLAVERHOUSE. 
*SONNETS from the PORTUGUESE’ in FRENCH. 
A COMMENTARY on MAGNA CARTA. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Golden Pool; A Pagan’s Love ; The Stepping-Stone; The Seeker ; Crittenden ; 
The Bell and the Arrow; The Two Captains; Langbarrow Hall ; The Seething Pot. 

FRENCH BOOKS, THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Twentieth-Century Child; Trade Unions ; Statistics of Australia and 
New Zealand ; Gladstonian Ghosts ; Borough Customs; Machiavelli and the Modern State ; The 
Story of Ferrara; Aristotle’s Politics ; The Decameron and Heptameron ; Reprints ; Petrarch at 
Vaucluse. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

B. F. STEVENS’S CATALOGUE-INDEX of MANUSCRIPTS RELATING to AMERICA; A LYKE- 
WAKE DIRGE ; HYMNS from the GREEK OFFICE BOOKS; The SCOTT SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Antarctica ; Anthropological Notes; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—George Morland; The Ancient Castles of Ireland; The Goupil Gallery; The Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colour ; Etchings at Paterson's Gallery ; The National Art Collections 
Fund ; The Aberdeen Sculpture Gallery; ‘Autumn Leaves’ and Ford Madox Brown; Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—London Choral Society; London Symphony Orchestra; Madame Landowska’s Recital ; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Alice Sit by the Fire ; Pantaloon; Othello; The Trojan Women; Shakespeareana ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.”S STANDARD BOOKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY'’S WORKS.—The Biographical Edition. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth 
binding, gilt top, £3 18s. 


This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS. and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIB. 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY.—The Uniform Edition. 


Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


“ Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring...... This 
sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.” — Academy. 


MRS. GASKELL'S WORKS.—The Uniform Edition. 


**Mrs. Gaskell bas done what neither I nor other female writers in France can accom plish—she has written novels 
which excite the deepest interest in men of the world, and which every girl will be the better for reading.” —G EoRGES SAND. 


7 vols. each containing 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
*." Also the POPULAR EDITION in 7 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. Particulars upon 


application. LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” 


“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronté 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, 
gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose. Intreductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduc- 
tion and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL'S * Life of Cherlotte Bronte,” by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 
authority. 

*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, vols. and the POCKET EDITION, vols. Particulars upon application, 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and FRBDERIC G. KENYON, 
2 vols. large crown Svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 


*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols. crown 8vo, and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. printed 
upou India Paper. Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, | vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large 
crown Svo, bound in cloth, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 

ao Aine the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. and the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. Particulars upon 
application. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE of 
PUBLICATIONS, post free on application, containing Particulars of Works by— 


HAMILTON AIDE. Mre. GASKELL. HENRY SETON MERRI-{ LESLIR STEPHEN. 

MATIHBW ARNOLD. GEORGE GISSING. MAN. J. A. SYMONDS. 

The SISTBRS BRONTE. H. RIDER HAGGARD. Sir WILLIAM MUIR, | Miss THACKBRAY. 

Mrs. BROWNING. Sir A. HELPS. K.C.8.1. W. M. THACKERAY. 

ROBERT BROWNING. ANTHONY HOPE. W. BE. NORRIS. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

FRANK T. BULLEN, HOLME LER. Mrs. OLIPHANT. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
F.R.G.S. SIDNEY LBB. JAMES PAYN. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

8. R. CROCKRTT. G. H. LBEWBS. The Rev. CANON PAGE | AND OTHER POPULAR 

Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. | A. BE. W. MASON. | ROBBRTS. WRITERS, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Weekly by JOHN PRANCIS. Rream’s Raildings. Chaneery Lane. BC. : and Printed by JOHN B RAN 
Athencum Press, Bolidings. Cnancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, April 22, 1905. 
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